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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

I.  FOUNDATION  OF  COLUMBUS  DAY  NURSERY 

Early  in  the  year  1907,  at  the  suggestion  of  Monsignor 
George  J.  Patterson,  the  Robert  Fulton  and  Pere  Marquette 
Councils  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  appointed  a committee  to 
examine  carefully  and  investigate  the  question  and  necessity 
of  a day  nursery  in  South  Boston.  After  a careful  inquiry 
into  the  subject  the  committee  reported  the  results  and  were 
authorized  by  their  councils  to  establish  a day  nursery.  The 
committee  organized  themselves  as  a Board  of  Government  and 
immediately  opened  negotiations  with  the  Sister  Superior  of  the 
Carney  Hospital  for  the  assignment  of  two  experienced  Sisters 
of  Charity  to  have  charge  of  the  day  nursery.  The  kindness 
and  cooperation  of  the  Sister  Superior  toward  the  Board  of 
Government  made  the  success  of  the  undertaking  unquestionable. 
From  the  very  beginning  public  feeling  was  behind  them  in 
their  work.  Supported  by  material  assistance  given  by  the 
people  of  South  Boston  the  board  was  successful  in  securing 
a large  building  located  at  376  West  Fourth  Street.  In  1935 
the  nursery  was  transferred  to  371  West  Fourth  Street. 
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II.  AIMS 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  Columbus  Day  Nursery  are 
incorporated  in  the  stated  purpose  for  which  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul  and  Saint  Louise  de  Marillac  founded  the  Daughters  of 
Charity  - ”to  serve  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  corporally  and 
spiritually  in  the  person  of  the  poor. " To  supply  day  care 
for  little  ones  whose  mothers  are  obliged  to  work  in  order  to 
support  their  family  is  foremost  in  trie  purpose  of  the  day 
nursery.  An  educational  program  is  also  an  important  factor 
in  the  services  rendered  by  the  Sisters. 

For  forty  years  the  Columbus  Day  Nursery  has  been 
serving  the  needs  of  the  children  of  South  Boston.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  all  who  have  generously  contributed  time, 
personal  efforts  and  material  support  to  an  organization 
which  has  so  well  accomplished  the  aims  for  which  it  was 
established . 

III.  NEED  FOR  THE  DAY  NURSERY  IN  SOUTH  BOSTON 

Last  year  the  Knights  of  Columbus  presented  the  day 
nursery  to  the  Most  Reverend  Richard  j.  Cushing,  Archbishop  of 
Boston.  The  opportune  time  had  come  for  reorganization.  His 
Excellency  requested  that  a survey  of  the  social  conditions 
in  South  Boston  be  made.  Existing  conditions  reveal  that  the 
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day  nursery  is  still  a necessity  to  relieve  the  problem  of  the 
working  mothers,  broken  homes  and  large  families.  The  child- 
ren of  this  area  come  largely  from  three-family  tenement 
houses,  with  poor  sanitary  facilities.  Not  only  are  the  homes 
overcrowded  but  many  of  them  are  in  need  of  major  repairs. 

The  population  of  South  Boston  in  1940  was  62,600.  Although 
it  was  not  as  densely  populated  as  six  other  areas,  it  was 
over  twice  as  densely  populated  as  Boston.  The  greatest 
number  of  inhabitants  are  Irish.  There  has  been  a recent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Italian,  Lithuanian  and  Polish  groups 
and  a slight  decrease  in  the  Irish  population.  South  Boston 
has  grown  from  a pastoral  land  to  an  industrial  area.  The 
majority  of  workmen  are  unskilled  laborers  and  factory  workers. 
A minority  hold  clerical  positions.  In  view  of  these  socio- 
economic problems  His  Excellency  has  made  provision  for  a 
general  reorganization  of  the  Columbus  Day  Nursery  for  the 
purpose  of  broadening  its  scope  of  activity. 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  who 
have  conducted  the  day  nursery  since  its  establishment  have 
been  requested  by  His  Excellency  to  continue  the  work.  In 
order  that  a trained  personnel  might  be  in  readiness,  three 
Sisters  entered  Boston  University  and  the  Nursery  Training 
School  of  Boston  with  a view  to  securing  Degrees  with  Nursery 
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School  Education  as  their  field  of  concentration.  Two  of 
these  Sisters  who  are  candidates  for  the  Master’s  Degree  in 
May,  1947,  are  undertaking  this  service  problem  in  lieu  of  the 
thesis  usually  submitted  as  partial  fulfillment  of  degree  re- 
quirements . 

It  is  fitting  before  considering  plans  for  the  future  to 
give  a brief  resume  of  present  conditions  in  the  Day  Nursery: 
personnel,  children  in  the  nursery,  admission  policies,  pro- 
gram, records,  community  contacts,  building,  equipment  and 
financing. 
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CHAPTER  II 


SURVEY  OF  PRESENT  CONDITIONS 
I.  PERSONNEL 

The  present  teaching  staff  of  the  Columbus  Day  Nursery 
consists  of  the  director  and  an  assistant  teacher.  The 
director  has  had  training  in  Nursery  Education  and  the  added 
advantage  of  eight  years’  experience  with  pre-school  children 
A student  nurse  from  the  Carney  Hospital  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  staff  members.  During  the  course  of  the 
nurse’s  experience  in  the  nursery  she  observes  the  individual 
reactions  of  the  different  age  levels. 

The  cook  works  full  time,  preparing  mid-morning  and 
afternoon  luncheon  as  well  as  the  hot  meal  at  noon.  The  hous 
keeper  does  the  mending  and  keeps  the  nursery  clean  and 
orderly.  During  her  spare  time  she  lends  a pair  of  willing 
hands  to  the  teachers. 

II.  CHILDREN  IN  THE  DAY  NURSERY 

The  children  on  roll  number  forty.  In  the  younger 
group,  there  are  twelve  children,  ranging  from  two  to  three 
years  old.  The  older  group  is  composed  of  twenty  eight  child 
ren,  ranging  from  four  to  five  years  of  age.  Although  the 
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division  is  mainly  chronological,  allowances  are  made  for  in- 
dividual cases  of  maturity  or  immaturity. 

All  the  children  are  American  horn.  Their  parents  come 
from  eight  different  nations: 


Albania 

1 

Greece 

1 

Lithuania 

2 

France 

3 

Canada 

3 

England 

3 

Ireland 

13 

Italy 

18 

Total 

44 

The  remainder  are  Americans.  Although  records  of  parent 

education  have  not  been  kept,  personal  interview  with  them  in- 
• 

dicate3  that  their  education  ranges  from  grammar  school  to 
high  school,  with  a minority  in  the  latter  group.  Religious 
background  is  Catholic  with  the  exception  of  one  Orthodox 
Greek  family.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
South  Boston  are  90%  Catholic. 
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III.  ADMISSION  POLICY 

The  admission  policy  rests  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
needy,  regardless  of  creed,  race  or  nationality.  The  socio- 
economic structure  of  the  South  Eoston  area  has  been  discussed. 
It,  therefore,  becomes  a problem  of  selecting  the  most  needy. 
Working  mothers  are  given  the  preference.  The  records  show 
that  there  are  thirty-one  mothers,  five  mothers  deceased  and 
six  families  where  both  parents  work  because  of  illness  or  in- 
security in  employment.  A conference  with  the  parent  and  a 
home  visit  precede  admission  to  make  sure  the  family  is  in 
need  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  nursery. 

IV.  PROGRAM 

The  aim  of  the  entire  program  is  to  assist  children  to 
develop  physically,  intellectually,  socially,  emotionally  and 
spiritually  in  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  child  growth.  Many 
opportunities  are  offered  for  the  development  of:  motor  and 

muscular  control  by  means  of  play  materials;  language  ability 
through  conversation  ana  story-telling;  creative  interests 
through  paints,  blocks,  crayons,  music,  and  experiences  with 
nature;  social  awareness  by  contact  with  other  children  and 
adults;  emotional  stability  by  wise  guidance;  and  a love  of 
God  through  stories,  pictures,  music  and  prayers. 
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The  establishment  of  routines  is  an  important  element  in  the 
daily  schedule.  This  schedule  is  flexible  at  all  times.  Both 
groups  follow  the  same  time  schedule  except  for  the  noon  meal. 

Daily  Schedule 


7:45-9:00 

Arrival 

Morning  Inspection 

9:00-9:20 

Prayers 
Picture  Study 
Stories 

9:20-10:00 

Milk  and  crackers 

10:00-11:00 

Outdoor  free  play  when  weather  permits 
Indoor  free  play 

11:00-11:30 

Washing  and  elimination  routine 

11:30-11:45 

Rest  period 

11:45-12:15 

Dinner  Younger  Group 

12:15-12:45 

Dinner  Older  Group 

12:15-2:30 

Nap  period 

2:30-3:00 

Milk  and  sandwich 

3:00-4:00 

Outdoor  Play 

4:00-5:00 

Departure 

The  health  program  for  the  children  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  nursery  is  a vital  factor  in  physical  de 
velopment.  Preventive  measures  are  taken  to  promote  good 
health.  A pre-admission  physical  examination  is  required. 
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Immunization  for  communicable  diseases  and  an  x-ray  in  case  of 
exposure  to  tuberculosis  are  part  of  the  program.  Careful 
morning  inspection  limits  the  number  on  the  sick  list.  A 
physical  examination  is  required  at  least  once  a year.  In 
case  of  emergency  the  children  are  taken  to  the  Carney  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department  or  the  Health  Unit. 

Parent  education  is  provided  for  in  the  daily  contact  of 
parent  and  teacher  during  the  morning  Inspection.  Personal 
conferences  and  home  visitation  are  valuable  in  this  part  of 
the  program.  Many  mothers  are  encouraged  by  the  wise  guidance 
of  the  director  and  her  assistant.  With  this  help,  renewed 
efforts  have  safely  tided  families  over  a critical  period. 

V.  RECORDS 

Records  of  each  child’s  family  background  are  kept  on 
file.  A copy  follows  - see  Page  10.  The  administration  is 
well  aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  record  system. 

VI.  COMMUNITY  CONTACTS 

The  Knights  of  Columbus,  as  the  governing  body,  sup- 
ported the  day  nursery  up  until  last  year.  Although  the 
nursery  is  no  longer  under  their  auspices  they  still  make 
private  contributions.  Monthly  checks  and  seasonal  donations 
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Name 

Address 

Birflrt 

. 

Baptized 

Churdh 

Vaccinated 

Scarlet  Fever 

M easles 

Mumps 

Whooping  Cough 

Fafher  s Name 

Birthplace  and  Date 

Religion 

Occupation 

Earnings 

No.  Children 

Boys 

Girls 

Mothers  Maiden  Name 

Birthplace  and  Date 

Wliere  and  when  Married 

Religion 

Occupation 

Earnings 

Separated,  Divorced,  Married,  Deserted,  Widow.  Admitted 

19 

PRESENT  RECORD  FORM 
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are  also  given  by  the  Catholic  Daughters  of  America, 

As  has  been  stated,  physical  examinations  and  accident 
cases  are  referred  to  the  clinic  at  the  Health  Unit  or  to 
Carney  Hospital  Out-Patient  Department, 

Other  agencies  with  offices  in  the  Health  Unit  also 
give  part  time  service  to  the  nursery.  The  Catholic  Charitable 
Bureau  supplies  a social  worker  who  investigates  the  homes  of 
applicants  when  there  is  question  of  eligibility  for  day  care. 
She  also  refers  cases  to  the  nursery.  The  Family  Society 
renders  a similar  service.  The  Boston  Provident  Association 
offers  temporary  employment  with  pay  to  persons  in  need. 

Through  this  temporary  employment  agency,  the  nursery  re- 
ceives additional  help,  which  may  be  anything  from  household 
duties  to  repairing  equipment. 
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CHAPTER  III 
FRO  3RD  ? LA  N 
I . PERSONNEL 

The  personnel  will  be  divided  into  four  sections:  (1) 

the  administrative  body,  (2)  the  teachin  staff,  (3)  staff 
members  rendering  special  services,  and  (4)  maintenance 
workers . 

Administrative  body . The  Most  Reverend  Richard  J. 
Cushing,  Archbishop  of  Boston  is  the  president,  ex  officio  of 
the  Columbus  Day  Nursery.  The  administrative  responsibility 
of  the  entire  organization  has  been  delegated  to  the  Daughters 
of  Charity  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  by  His  Excellency.  The 
personnel  will  be  composed  chiefly  of  members  of  this  religious 
community.  There  ha-s  been  no  organization  of  an  advisory 
board  for  the  year  1947-1948  but  the  proposed  plan  has  been 
drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  experts  in  the  fields  of  administra- 
tion, education,  social  work,  architecture,  finance  and  law. 

The  agency  will  in  the  future  organize  an  advisory  board  com- 
posed of  professional  members  in  these  areas. 

The  director  of  the  day  nursery  will  have  a Master’s 
Degree  in  Education  and  a Diploma  in  Nursery  Education.  The 
functions  of  the  director  will  cover  two  main  areas  - 
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administration  and  supervision.  The  director’s  administrative 
duties  fall  under  two  headings:  (1)  organization,  and  (2)  ad- 
ministration. Organization  implies  the  efficient  coordination 
and  integration  of  all  the  services  included  in  the  program. 

In  order  to  organize  the  specific  responsibilities  of  the  em- 
ployed personnel  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  director  to 
evaluate  herself  as  an  administrator.  The  results  of  this 
self-analysis  will  determine  the  degree  and  kind  of  responsi- 
bility to  be  delegated  to  other  members  of  the  staff.  A 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  potentialities  of  staff 
members  will  be  essential  in  delegating  duties  to  the  most 
competent  persons.  Organization  of  the  specific  functions  of 
staff  members  will  be  considered  later. 

The  administration  of  the  program  devolves  upon  the 
entire  staff  under  the  leadership  of  the  director.  Although 
the  program  is  a joint  enterprise  of  director  and  staff,  the 
director  must  have  a clear  conception  of  all  the  essential 
elements  of  a good  program  in  order  to  operate  as  a democratic 
leader  in  planning  the  program.  The  director  will  then  be 
responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  planned  program.  Under 
administrative  duties,  the  enforcement  of  health  regulations, 
fire  laws,  and  safety  rules  will  also  be  included. 

Supervisory  obligations  are  a direct  responsibility 
of  the  administrator.  The  improvement  of  teaching  techniques 
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by  supervision  of  both  graduate  and  student  teachers  is  only 
one  of  the  director’s  supervisory  functions.  She  will  also 
be  accountable  for  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  child  in 
the  group  to  which  he  has  been  assigned.  This  will  be  done 
by  providing  for  his  particular  needs.  The  individual 
development  of  her  graduate  and  student  teachers  is  also 
important.  Time  for  individual  conferences  as  well  as  staff 
meetings  to  meet  the  need  of  in-service- trainin  , will  be 
included  in  the  director's  schedule. 

Apart  from  administrative  and  supervisory  duties , the 
director  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  various  other 
activities.  Substitution  for  absent  staff  members,  clerical 
responsibilities,  which  include  correspondence,  interviews, 
telephone  calls,  reports  of  various  types,  records  and 
financial  transactions  are  some  of  the  daily  routine  duties 
which  will  be  expected  of  the  director. 

The  teaching  staff . The  teaching  staff  will  be  com- 
posed of  three  qualified  persons,  - two  religious  teachers 
and  one  lay  teacher.  The  religious  teachers  are  experienced 
in  day  care  of  preschool  cnildren  and  have  had  courses  in 
Nursery  Education.  The  lay  teacher  has  her  certification 
as  a nursery  school  teacher  and  some  experience  in  the 
actual  work.  Previous  years  of  experience  characterize  them 
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as  persons  of  keen  observation,  insight,  understanding  and 
mature  judgment;  persons  with  the  physical  stamina  necessary 
to  endure  the  fatigue  of  a day  spent  with  two,  three  or  four 
year  olds;  in  other  w ords,  persons  well  qualified  for  work 
with  young  children.  There  will  be  two  experienced  Sisters  in- 
one  group  with  the  director  acting  as  head  teacher,  and  in  the 
other  group  there  will  be  a lay  teacher  and  a Sister  as  a 
student  teacher. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the  teacher  in  each  group 
will  be  the  guidance  of  every  child  under  her  supervision. 

The  teacher,  as  well  as  the  director,  will  be  responsible  for 
the  adjustment  of  new  children.  This  adjustment  and  further 
development  of  each  child,  from  the  morning  he  enters  until 
he  is  promoted  either  to  the  next  group  or  to  kindergarten, 
will  be  a process  of  continual  growth.  The  teacher  should  be 
cognizant  of  the  needs  of  each  child  and  refer  unusual  in- 
cidents to  the  proper  source. 

The  morning  inspection  of  her  own  group  will  be  the 
duty  of  each  teacher.  If  there  is  doubt  about  the  physical 
condition  of  the  child,  the  teacher  will  consult  the  public 
health  nurse.  The  casual  conversation  between  parent  and 
teacher,  during  the  morning  inspection  will  reveal  many 
factors  which  will  influence  the  child's  day.  The  child 
recognizes  the  significant  reactions  of  the  teacher  to  his 
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mother.  He  will  realize  that  his  mother  and  teacher  are 
working  together  and  that  there  is  a mutual  confidence  between 
them.  This  will  create  a feeling  of  security  and  lay  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build  for  the  day.  On  the  other  hand 
if  there  is  tension  or  disagreement,  the  child  will  sense  this 
also,  and  the  teacher  may  find  it  necessary  to  refer  this  case 
to  the  social  worker  or  director.  In  either  case  the  contact 
at  morning  inspection  will  give  the  teacher  a clue  as  to  what 
she  should  expect  from  the  child  during  the  day  and  how  she 
will  handle  the  various  problems  which  she  foresees  will  arise 

The  teacher  will  be  responsible  for  planning  and  di- 
recting the  program  in  her  group.  It  will  be  her  obligation 
to  see  that  all  activities  run  smoothly.  The  policies  and 
procedures  indicated  in  the  principles  of  the  day  nursery  will 
be  effected  through  the  teacher.  The  guidance  of  the  indi- 
vidual within  the  group  is  essential  in  all  experiences.  The 
teacher  will  be  expected  to  set  up  an  environment  for  every 
phase  of  the  program  which  will  insure  physical,  emotional, 
social,  intellectual  and  spiritual  development. 

In  helping  the  child  to  develop  physically  the  teacher 
will  be  concerned  for  his  safety,  health  and  comfort.  Tem- 
perature, ventilation  and  lighting  of  rooms  should  be  regula- 
ted to  insure  a healthy  atmosphere.  'The  teacher  will  guide 
each  child  at  his  own  particular  level,  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  health  habits,  and  teach  him  how  to  use 
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equipment  safely.  She  will  take  the  precaution  necessary  to 
arrange  the  equipment  in  an  orderly  way,  checking  it  to  make 
sure  there  are  no  splinters,  nails  or  other  hazards.  She  will 
also  supervise  stairways.  Through  her  ingenuity  in  arranging 
equipment,  the  teacher  will  stimulate  the  child’s  interest, 
thus  insuring  a variety  of  motor  activities  to  each  child. 

She  will  help  the  children  to  accept  the  routines  of  eating, 
sleeping  and  toileting  by  encouraging  a certain  amount  of  in- 
dependence. 

The  child  must  face  failure  as  well  as  success.  The 
teacher  therefore  will  see  that  the  child  is  confronted  with 
problems  he  is  capable  of  overcoming,  but  will  prevent  them 
from  being  too  numerous  or  discouraging.  Sympathy,  under- 
standing and  affection  will  give  the  child  the  security  neces- 
sary to  develop  into  a stable,  well-adjusted  person. 

The  stage  for  social  development  vail  be  set  by  the 
teacher.  She  should  encourage  desirable  attitudes  towards 
adults  and  other  children.  The  most  successful  technique  in- 
establishing  an  environment  conducive  to  social  attitudes  is 
the  example  which  the  teacher  gives  in  her  contact  with 
parents,  staff-members,  and  the  children. 

The  intellectual  development  of  the  child  is  inter- 
woven in  all  activities.  The  child's  interest  in  his  sur- 
roundings, in  the  world  about  him,  in  people,  in  books,  in 
music  and  in  art  should  be  encouraged  by  the  teacher. 
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directing  of  the  child's  intellect  toward  worthwhile  Interests 
will  do  much  to  eliminate  undesirable  types  of  behavior.  Each 
teacher  will  encourage  intellectual  development  by  guiding 
children  to  the  solution  of  their  own  problems  and  by  fostering 
independent  thinking. 

The  teacher  will  be  responsible  for  the  religious  atmos- 
phere of  the  school.  The  spiritual  development  of  the  child 
will  not  be  an  isolated  factor  in  teacher  guidance,  but  one 
that  will  permeate  all  the  other  experiences  in  the  program. 

Secondary  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  will  be  the 
keeping  of  records,  the  supervision  of  housekeeping  within  her 
room,  and  the  establishing  of  good  relationships  with  parents, 
staff  and  community. 

A program  for  student  teachers  from  training  schools  in 
Boston  will  be  offered.  For  these  students,  the  amount  of 
observation  and  participation  in  group  work  will  be  determined 
by  the  purpose  for  which  the  specific  training  school  sends  its 
students  to  do  practice  teaching.  Practice  teaching  require- 
ments range  from  four  hours  to  fifteen  hours  a week.  Students 
who  are  practice  teaching  on  full  time  schedule  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  establishing  good  relationships  with  the  child- 
ren, their  parents  and  the  staff.  Those  on  a short  time 
schedule  will  have  this  opportunity  in  a lesser  degree.  During 
the  term  the  student  will  have  the  advantage  of  individual 
conferences  with  her  teacher  or  the  director.  A general  con- 
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ference  with  the  director  for  all  students  will  be  arranged  at 
regular  intervals.  The  students  may  feel  free  to  discuss  any 
phases  of  practice  teaching  at  these  meetings. 

Special  services . 

Medical  service . A member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Fediatrics  from  the  Carney  Hospital  staff  will  render  service 
to  the  day  nursery  on  a part  time  basis.  The  focus  of  this 
service  will  be  the  promotion  of  health  regulations,  which  in- 
clude the  growth  and  development  of  the  individual  child  and 
the  group.  In  promoting  the  health  regulations  the  pedia- 
trician will  inform  the  nursery  staff  and  the  parents  of  the 
current  issues  on  prevention  of  communicable  diseases,  the 
admission  or  exclusion  of  children  who  have  recently  had  con- 
tagious, infectious  diseases  or  who  have  been  exposed  to  such. 
Regular  pre-admission  physical  examinations  may  be  given  by 
the  attending  pediatrician  but  the  majority  of  cases  will 
probably  be  taken  care  of  at  the  local  health  unit.  Advice  to 
parents  on  imi  uni.zation,  medical  treatment  and  physical  cor- 
rections will  be  given  by  the  pediatrician.  His  services  for 
the  most  part  vrill  be  advisory  so  as  not  to  duplicate  the  ser- 
vices which  are  already  established  in  the  district  health 
unit.  To  summarize,  he  will  act  as  Interpreter  of  health 
policies  to  both  staff  and  parents. 

To  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  South  Boston  more 
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adequately,  the  agency  will  carry  on  a health  program  which 
will  render  service  to  individual  families  connected  with  the 
day  nursery  and  to  other  families  in  the  community.  Mindful 
of  these,  and  similar  needs  in  other  communities,  two  Sisters, 
one  of  whom  will  serve  South  Boston,  were  appointed  to  com- 
plete the  program  of  study  in  public  health  nursing  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  School  of  Nursing  Education, 
Washington,  D.C.  (The  program  of  the  University  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Organization  of  Public  Health  Nursing.) 
This  Sister  on  duty  as  visiting  nurse  in  the  South  Boston  area, 
will  be  a full  time  member  of  the  staff.  Her  major  responsi- 
bility will  be  to  organize  the  service  in  relation  to  the 
agency  and  to  carry  on  the  direct  nursing  service  of  the  agency 
in  the  home.  Other  responsibilities  will  include:  (1)  in- 
struction of  staff  members  and  parents  with  regard  to  public 
health  agencies,  (2)  advice  in  deciding  doubtful  cases  which 
occur  during  the  morning  inspection,  (3)  first  aid  service 
for  minor  physical  injuries,  and  (4)  consultation  with  student 
nurses . 

The  student  nurse  affiliation  at  the  day  nursery  will 
be  preceded  by  an  introductory  conference  with  the  Pediatric 
Supervisor  of  Oarney  Hospital  in  order  that  the  students  may 
have  some  understanding  of  the  objectives  behind  the  program. 
Their  program  will  continue  over  a period  of  two  weeks.  It 
will  provide  opportunity  for  the  students  to  observe  the  tech- 
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niques  of  the  teacher  and  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
nursery.  'This  period  of  observation  and  participation  will 
enable  the  nurses  to  understand  better  the  various  stages  of 
growth  and  development  of  the  child  from  two  to  five  years  of 
age.  It  is  hoped  that  this  time  will  have  an  essential  in- 
fluence upon  the  pediatric  work  of  the  nurses  in  the  hospital. 

During  the  orientation  period  of  two  days  duration,  the 
student  nurse  will  spend  her  time  becoming  familiar  with  the 
staff,  the  children,  the  program,  and  the  physical  set-up  of 
the  nursery.  As  the  week  progresses  she  will  be  requested  to 
participate  in  the  activities  in  proportion  to  her  needs  and 
capabilities.  The  remainder  of  the  time  will  be  divided  among 
observations,  participation  in  the  program,  and  home  visitation 
of  one  or  two  families.  The  results  of  the  student  nurse’s 
experience  in  the  nursery  will  be  summed  up  in  a developmental 
summary  brf  one  child.  Conferences  with  the  public  health 
nurse,  director  or  head  teacher  will  be  a guiding  factor  in 
organizing  material  for  the  developmental  record.  At  certain 
intervals,  spaced  throughout  the  y ear,  the  student  nurses  w ill 
be  called  upon  to  weigh  and  measure  the  children  as  part  of 
their  experience  in  the  nursery. 

Social  service.  Social  service  will  be  an  Important 
function  of  the  day  nursery.  Its  importance  may  be  readily 
realized  by  the  number  of  economic  problems  presented  by  the 
people  living  in  the  West  Broadway  district  of  South  Boston. 
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The  future  plan  is  to  enlarge  upon  the  field  of  social  service 
by  rendering  counseling  service  to  families  other  than  those 
seeking  day  care  for  young  children.  However,  during  the 
year  1947-1948,  the  social  case  work  for  the  day  nursery  will 
be  done  by  the  director,  who  will  investigate  services  of  the 
local  agencies,  make  use  of  the  Social  Service  Index  to  form 
evaluation  of  the  help  needed  and  who  will  al3o  obtain  con- 
sultation service  on  special  cases  from  the  social  worker  of 
the  Catholic  Charitable  Eureau. 

In  September,  1948,  a full-time  social  worker  will  be 
available.  At  present  this  Sister  is  completing  studies  at 
the  Boston  College  School  of  Social  Service.  Her  services 
will  be  directed  toward  relationships  between  the  family  and 
the  day  nursery.  As  a day  nursery  social  worker,  her  atten- 
tion should  remain  focused  on  the  family  in  relation  to  the 
welfare  of  the  child,  remembering  that  what  proves  beneficial 
to  the  family,  will  also  prove  beneficial  to  the  child  and 
what  is  harmful  to  the  family  will  be  harmful  to  the  child. 

The  functions  of  the  case  worker  in  relation  to  the 
agency  will  be  an  auxiliary  service  in  adminis tering  intake 
and  discharge  policies.  She  will  help;  (1)  in  deciding  which 
cases  are  most  in  need  of  day  care,  (2)  in  interpreting  to 
parents  the  aims  and  procedures  in  the  work  of  the  nursery, 

(3)  in  arranging  for  the  child's  first  visit,  (4)  in  referring 
families  to  other  agencies,  and  (5)  in  continuing  a whole- 


some  relationship  with  the  parents.  These  services  will  en- 
able the  teaching  staff  to  gain  a keener  insight  into  the 
various  factors  influencing  the  child.  Thus  a mutual  under- 
standing of  the  professional  work  of  both  teacher  and  worker 
is  essential  to  each  for  the  child’s  welfare.  In  addition  to 
this  mutual  understanding , cooperative  planning  and  working 
are  necessary. 

Psychological  s ervice . It  has  been  possible  to  secure 
the  part-time  services  of  an  experienced  psychologis t.  This 
will  insure  the  day  nursery  of  the  advisory  aid  of  a competent 
person  in  the  field  of  psychology.  Her  advice  will  be  sought 
on  the  usual  problems  of  children  who  need  special  help  and  in 
the  event  that  a parent  or  child  be  in  need  of  psychiatric 
treatment.  In  the  latter  case  she  will  advise  when  and  how 
this  treatment  can  be  obtained.  The  psychologist  will  also  be 
consulted  on  the  testing  program  which  -will  be  given. 

.Dietitian.  The  menus  will  be  prepared  by  a dietitian 
who  has  had  experience  in  hospital  dietetics  and  in  the  Child 
Development  Unit  of  the  Her rill  Palmer  School.  Her  principal 
responsibility  in  addition  to  preparation  of  menus  will  be  ad- 
visory consultations  with  the  teaching  staff  and  with  parents 
whose  children  are  having  feeding  difficulties. 


Maintenance  workers . The  first  essential  characteris- 
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istic  of  the  caretaker  should  be  good  personal  relationships. 

He  should  favor  children  and  be  a favorite  of  children.  The 
nature  of  his  duties  will  require  that  he  be  patient,  coopera- 
tive, friendly,  orderly,  and  reliable.  His  services  to  the 
nursery  will  call  for  competence  in  the  use  of  tools  and  clean- 
ing equipment.  He  will  be  responsible  for  the  surveillance  of 
the  heating  and  electrical  systems.  His  duties  will  include 
window  cleaning,  mopping  floors,  caring  for  grounds  and  walks 
especially  when  the  weather  is  inclement,  repairing  equipment, 
and  checking  on  fire  and  safety  hazards.  He  will  serve  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

A full-time  housekeeper  will  render  daily  cleaning  ser- 
vices to  the  day  nursery.  The  children's  playrooms,  sleeprocms, 
lavatories,  and  inspection  room  require  thorough  cleaning  each 
day.  Staff  rooms,  offices,  and  hallways  will  be  dusted  daily 
and  cleaned  weekly.  Responsibility  for  the  laundry  will  be  a 
weekly  duty,  also.  Helping  in  the  kitchen,  washing  dishes, 
cleaning  cupboards  and  shelves,  assisting  teachers  in  setting 
tables,  and  mending  bibs,  sheets,  and.  towels  will  be  some  of 
the  various  duties  expected  of  the  housekeeper. 

Since  the  menus  will  be  prepared  by  the  dietitian,  the 
cook  will  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  the 
food,  including  morning  juice  and  afternoon  lunch.  Along  with 
this  major  responsibility,  she  will  be  expected  to  clean  the 

kitchen  and  all  kitchen  facilities  and  to  assist  the  house- 
keeper with  the  dishwashing. 
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I . ADM  ISS 10 N POL  10 Y 


Basis  of  s election.  The  admission  policy  is  based  upon 
the  primary  objective  for  which  the  day  nursery  was  established 
day  care  for  children  of  working  mothers.  Prior  to  the  child’s 
admission,  the  director  or  social  worker  will  investigate  the 
home  situation  and  inquire  into  the  mother’s  reason  for  work- 
ing. Other  cases  which  will  be  considered  as  legitimate 
reasons  for  soliciting  day  care  are  the  illness,  death  or 
desertion  of  one  parent.  Children  from  large  families  will 
also  be  considered  eligible. 

The  agency  will  provide  for  fifty  children,  ranging 
from  two  to  four  and  a half  years  of  age.  In  the  selection 
of  children,  there  will  be  no  distinction  as  to  race, 
nationality,  or  creed. 

Admission  procedure . During  the  first  interview  with 
the  parent,  the  social  worker  will  interpret  the  service 
of  the  day  nursery  to  the  parent.  A tour  of  the  nursery  will 
give  the  parent  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
staff  members  and  the  building  layout.  As  the  interview 
progresses,  the  parent  will  be  helped  to  realize  what  the 
experience  will  mean  to  the  child  and  to  the  family.  The 
worker  will  stress  the  point  that  the  agency  is  only  a sup- 
plement to  the  home  and  that  having  placed  the  child  in  the 
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day  nursery , there  is  still  a parental  responsibility  in 
helping  the  child  to  accept  the  group  experience  and  the 
separation  from  home.  An  integral  part  of  this  interview 
will  be  inquiry  into  the  reasons  for  application.  The  ap- 
plicant may  discover  under  the  guidance  of  a skilled  worker 
that  day  care  will  not  solve  the  problem,  in  which  case  the 
worker  will  help  the  parent  to  arrange  another  plan  more 
suitable  to  her  needs. 

The  second  step  will  be  a home  visitation  by  the  social 
worker  to  investigate  the  total  situation  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  child’s  home,  family  background,  and 
neighborhood  surroundings,  a conference  of  social  worker, 
director,  and  teacher  will  be  held  following  the  home 
visitation  to  decide  the  possibility  of  admission.  The 
initial  decision  having  been  made,  the  parent  will  be  given 
an  appointment  for  a second  interview.  At  this  interview  a 
general  information  blank  will  be  made  out  and  the  medical 
record  blank  given  to  the  parent  to  be  filled  in  by  the 
family  physician,  attending  pediatrician,  or  the  physician 
at  the  clinic  or  hospital.  A satisfactory  medical  report 
will  be  required  to  protect  the  individual  child  and  the 
group.  The  child  will  then  be  ready  to  visit  the  nursery 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  staff  members  and  the 
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physical  set-up  of  the  nursery.  Individual  differences  in 
adjustment  will  determine  the  length  of  the  admission  period. 
Parents  will  be  requested  to  spend  as  much  time  with  the 
child  as  will  be  necessary  during  the  adjustment  period. 

New  children  will  be  admitted  gradually,  not  more  than 
two  children  to  each  group  during  a week.  This  arrangement 
will  allow  the  teacher  to  focus  her  attention  upon  the  new- 
comers . 


III.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CHILDREN 

Children  will  be  grouped  into  two  main  divisions,  ac- 
cording to  chronological  age.  The  younger  group  will  be 
composed  of  twenty -five  children,  ranging  from  two  years  old 
to  three  and  one  half  years  old . Twenty- f ive  three  and  one- 
half  to  four  and  one-half  year  olds  will  comprise  the  older 
group.  As  the  children  in  the  group  develop  a division  will 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  maturity.  The  teachers  in  each  group 
will  rearrange  equipment  to  meet  this  need. 
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IV.  PROGRAM 

Long  range  program. 

A well-rounded  program  which  contributes  toward  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  physical,  social,  emotional, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  powers  of  the  child  must  be  based 
on  sound  objectives. 

The  following  fundamental  principles'*'  have  been  drawn 
up  by  outstanding  leaders  in  nursery  education: 


1.  Children  are  persons. 

2.  Education  should  always  be  thought  of  as  guidance 
(teaching)  which  influences  the  development  of 
persons  (personalities). 

3.  Maturing  and  learning  must  go  hand  in  hand  in  the 
process  of  development. 

4.  It  is  important  that  personalities  be  well 
balanced.  Therefore  in  guiding  children,  we 
should  aim  to  help  them  develop  balancing  traits 
at  the  same  time  that  we  try  to  supply  what  they 
need  for  self  realization.  Some  of  the  balancing 
traits  are: 

security  and  growing  independence 
self-expression  and  self-control 
awareness  of  self  and  social  awareness 
growth  in  freedom  and  growth  in  responsibility 
opportunity  to  create  and  ability  to  conform 


To  view  these  principles  according  to  the  Catholic 
philosophy  of  education  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  word 
"person"  and  to  add  two  balancing  traits.  In  speaking  of 
children  as  persons,  the  word  person  connotates  "a  child 


1 Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Nursery  Training  School 
of  Boston,  May  1944. 
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composed  of  body  and  soul  and  made  to  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God."  Throughout  the  process  of  development,  the  child 
will  be  guided  with  this  fundamental  truth  in  mind.  To  the 
balancing  trait  "awareness  of  self"  would  be  added  "a.vareness 
of  God"  and  awareness  of  self  in  relation  to  God  on  the 

child’s  level. 

The  long  range  program,  based  upon  principles  as  stated 
above,  will  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  persons  con- 
nected with  the  day  nursery  including  staff,  children  and 
parents.  A great  portion  of  long  term  planning  for  staff 
members  has  been  treated  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter. 
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Staff. 


The  strenuous  duties  of  the  teaching  staff  re- 


quire that  nursery  school  teachers  have  adequate  health  to 
cope  with  ,these  fatiguing  activities  and  the  innumerable  ex- 
posures to  which  they  are  subjected  by  daily  contact  with 
children.  A physical  examination  and  chest  x-ray  for  all  staff 
members  will  be  required  annually. 

Staff  members  will  have  the  protection  of  accident  in- 
surance. Emergency  service  will  be  given  by  Carney  Hospital. 

Provisions  will  be  made  for  one  daily  period  of  re- 
laxation for  staff  members  on  constant  duty  with  the  children. 
This  period  will  be  fixed  at  times  when  it  is  possible  to 
minimize  close  supervision  of  children. 

In  case  of  illness,  staff  members  will  be  allowed  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  for  sick  leave  with  compensation. 

When  possible,  substitutes  will  be  employed  to  fill  in  the 
vacancy. 

The  day  nursery  will  be  open  all  year  round.  Therefore 
the  problem  of  staffing  at  vacation  time  will  be  a vital  point. 
Vacations  will  be  spaced  at  intervals  to  avoid  unders taff ing . 

It  may  be  possible  to  obtain  volunteer  services  of  young  girls 
interested  in  preschool  children.  The  calendar  for  the  year 
will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  children.  Therefore, 
Christmas,  Easter  and  Spring  vacations  will  be  short. 

The  professional  growth  of  staff  members  is  essential 
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if  the  program  is  to  be  effective.  Provision  for  in-service 
training  of  staff  members  is  a responsibility  of  the  director. 

To  fulfill  this  obligation  the  added  responsibility  of  personal 
professional  growth  is  necessary.  The  director  will  endeavor 
to  keep  well-informed  of  current  trends  in  the  field  of  nursery 
education  by  attending  professional  meetings,  institutes  and 
lectures;  through  professional  readings,  and  by  observation  in 
other  set-ups.  Each  staff  member  will  be  expected  to  make  good 
use  of  these  means  in  her  particular  field  whether  it  be 
education,  health  or  social  work.  All  may  profit  by  exchanging 
ideas . 

A professional  library  for  the  use  of  staff  members  will 
be  organized  to  meet  individual  needs.  Books  will  cover  the 
following  areas:  (1)  child  psychology,  (2)  child  development, 

(3)  parent  education,  (4)  preschool  education,  (5)  behavior 
problems,  (6)  nutrition,  (7)  child  health,  (8)  teacher  guidance, 
(9)  home,  school,  and  community  relations,  (10)  intelligence 
testing,  and  (11)  elementary  education. 

Teachers  may  carry  late  afternoon  courses  in  con- 
junction with  their  work  as  nursery  school  teachers.  This 
plan  will  be  possible  if  their  absence  from  the  day  nursery 
occurs  at  the  time  when  both  groups  are  having  outdoor  free 
play  or  when  other  staff  members  are  free  to  substitute. 

The  effectiveness  of  a unified,  well  integrated  service 
depends  upon  staff  relationships.  One  of  the  major  ways  of 
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establishing  good  staff-relationships  and  of  offering  in- 
service  training  is  the  staff  meeting.  Staff  meetings  may 
be  one  of  three  types:  (1)  administrative  meetings,  (2) 
supervisory  or  instructional  meetings,  or  (3)  social  meetings. 
The  first  staff  meeting  of  each  year  will  be  mainly  of  the 
administrative  type  but  as  time  elapses  the  supervisory  meet- 
ings will  be  predominate.  Administrative  notices  can  be 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board  or  taken  care  of  outside  staff 
meetings.  If  this  arrangement  proves  unsatisfactory,  a small 
portion  of  each  meeting  might  be  given  over  to  administrative 
purposes.  The  administrative  meetings  will  cover  routine 
matters,  announcements,  maintenance  problems,  delegation  of 
teacher  assignments,  and  appointment  of  committees.  The 
need  for  cooperative  planning  and  working  in  these  areas 
emphasizes  the  principle  that  teacher  participation  should 
be  a dominant  characteristic  of  such  meetings. 

Growth  and  development  of  staff  members  as  a group  de- 
pend upon  the  success  of  supervisory  meetings.  The  in- 
structional program  will  include:  (1)  guest  speakers  who  will 
discuss  various  phases  of  preschool  education;  (2)  reports  of 
observations  made  by  individual  staff  members,  either  in 
connection  with  the  Columbus  Day  Nursery  or  with  another 
agency;  (3)  plans  for  improvement  or  adjustment  of  the  pro- 
gram; (4)  means  of  effecting  a more  wholesome  relationship 
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with  other  organizations  in  the  community;  (5)  discussion  of 
general  problems  connected  with  the  children,  parents  or 
community.  The  importance  of  cooperative  thinking  and  planning 
necessitate  a maximum  amount  of  teacher  participation. 

Organized  social  meetings  will  be  comparatively  few 
because  the  majority  on  the  staff  will  be  members  of  a 
religious  community,  which  has  a fixed  time  for  recreational 
opportunities  in  the  order  of  the  day.  Informal  social 
gatherings  for  lay-members  of  the  staff,  student  teachers, 
and  nurses  will  be  planned  throughout  the  year. 

The  question  of  the  day  and  the  time  that  staff  meetings 
will  be  held  is  to  be  agreed  upon  by  staff  members.  Meetings 
scheduled  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  each  week  will  have  a 
more  effective  bearing  on  the  proceedings  of  the  week  than  a 
late  scheduled  meeting.  Weekly  meetings  will  be  necessary 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Later  on  they  may  be  held 
every  two  weeks.  The  room  in  which  the  meeting  is  held  should 
be  large  and  comfortable  enough  to  accomodate  all  staff 
members . 

Parent-staff  relationships  based  on  mutual  confidence, 
mutual  interest,  and  sympathetic  understanding  will  give 
the  children  a feeling  of  security.  In  a situation  where 
this  foundation  has  been  laid,  parents  will  feel  free  to 
discuss  their  problems  and  to  accept  the  advice  given  by  the 
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teacher,  psychologist,  director,  social  worker,  nurse  or 
pediatrician.  Very  often,  the  most  effective  parent  education 
is  carried  on  in  this  manner.  Daily  contact  with  the  parent 
affords  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  further  interpret  to 
the  parent  the  services  of  the  day  nursery.  Health  precautions 
will  mean  more  to  the  parent  when  she  realizes  that  she  must 
share  with  the  staff,  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the 
group  from  contagious  diseases  by  keeping  her  child  home 
when  he  shows  slight  symptoms  of  any  sickness  and  by  inform- 
ing the  day  nursery  of  exposures  to  infectious  diseases. 

She  will  also  be  expected  to  inform  the  teacher  of  any  ir- 
regularities  or  mishaps  which  will  affect  the  child's  behavior. 
In  return,  the  teacher,  will  respect  the  parents'  concern 
for  the  child  and  report  little  happenings  of  the  day  to  re- 
assure the  parent  of  her  deep  interest  in  the  child.  Con- 
tacts with  other  staff  members  will  be  similar  but  in  most 
cases  less  frequent. 

Conferences  with  parents  and  home  visitations  will  be 
potent  factors  in  furthering  parent-staff  relationships.  The 
teachers'  time  for  formal  conferences  will  be  limited  because 
of  multiplied  responsibilities.  Casual  contacts  will  be  the 
main  channel  of  conferring  with  parents.  The  teachers  may 
set  aside  a specific  time  for  formal  conferences  if  they  feel 
it  is  necessary.  The  director,  social  worker,  and  public. 
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health  nurse  will  schedule  office  hours  for  interviewing 
parents.  Interviews  with  the  psychologist,  pediatrician,  or 
nutritionist  will  be  arranged  at  the  request  of  parents. 

Home  visitations  by  staff  members  will  be  made  at  times 
when  it  is  convenient  to  see  the  parent  in  the  home.  Since 
the  majority  of  mothers  will  be  working,  their  free  hours 
will  determine  the  most  suitable  day  and  hour  of  the  home 
visit . 

Active  participation  in  the  public  relations  program 
will  aid  staff  members  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individuals 
in  the  community,  and  in  turn  the  aims,  procedures,  and 
needs  of  the  day  nursery  will  be  explained  in  an  intelligent 
manner  to  those  interested  in  community  projects.  Member- 
ship in  community  councils  will  answer  this  purpose. 

Student  teachers . The  primary  objective  of  the  program 
for  student  teachers  is  to  provide  the  experience  of  ob- 
serving and  participating  in  the  total  program  of  a day 
nursery.  The  responsibility  for  making  this  provision  rests 
mainly  with  the  director  and  the  teacher  under  whom  the 
students  are  teaching.  The  director  and  teacher  will  assist 
students  in  establishing  professional  relations  with  other 
staff  members,  the  parents  and  children.  Professional 
assistance  will  be  given  by  group  conferences  and  individual 
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conferences,  by  providing  opportunities  to  observe  teaching 
techniques,  by  supervision  of  students'  teaching  techniques. 


and  by  providing  occasions  for  students  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  parts  of  the  program. 
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Song  range  program. 

Children. 

Physical  development. 

Health  program . 

"The  objectives  of  the  health  program  are:  (1)  to 
make  the  day  nursery  a successful  center  of  health  control  and 
health  influence  in  the  community,  and  (2)  to  prevent  and 
control  contagious  diseases  among  the  day  nursery  children." 

A pre-entrance  examination,  vaccination,  an  annual 

examination,  and  patch  tests  (x-rays  when  needed)  will  be 

the  guiding  factors  in  carrying  out  the  total  health  program. 

2 

The  routine  examination  for  daily  inspection  will 


cover: 


Hair  and  Scalp  - nits,  pediculosis 
Skin,  Face  - pallor  or  rash 
Neck  - acutely  swollen  gland 

Hands  - eruption,  scabies,  impetigo,  ringworm,  poison 
ivy 


iody  - rash,  eruption,  ringworm 

Eyes,  lids,  mucous  membrane  - redness,  discharge, 
or  purulent,  pink  eye,  trachoma. 

Conjunctiva  - redness 


^Objectives  of  the  hpalth  program  of  nuggles  Street 
Nursery  School,  Roxbury,  1 Massachusetts . 

2Copied  from  health  program  of  the  Ruggles  Street 
Nursery  School,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 
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Bars  - discharge 


Nose  - discharge  - acute  - chronic 

Mouth,  gums ,.  mucous  membranes  of  cheeks  - redness  - 
exudate 

Throat  and  tons ils  - redness,  membrane 

In  the  event  of  a child's  developing  evidences  of  ill- 
ness later  in  the  school  day  he  will  be  Isolated  from  the 
group  and  his  parents  will  be  notified  immediately  of  his 
condition.  Until  a parent  calls  for  the  child,  "he  will  be 

kept  as  comfortable  and  happily  occupied  as  possible."^ 

2 

Significant  symptoms  to  be  observed  include: 
a running  nose, 
ijioist  or  reddened  eyes, 
a pale  or  flushed  face, 

swelling  of  the  glands  - especially  in  the  neck, 
coughing, 

any  type  of  skin  lesion  or  rash, 
discharging  ears, 
irritability, 

lAlice  Dashiel,  MThe  Health  Program  of  a Day  Nursery'* , 

p.  11. 

p 

Eleanor  Ho s ley, 
a Day  Nursery",  p.  17. 


"A  Manual  for  the  Beginning  Worker  in 
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fatigue, 

nausea, 

chills, 

constipation  or  diarrhea, 
loss  of  appetite,  and 

any  distinct  change  from  usual  appearance  and  behavior 
of  the  child. 

A small  dishwasher  will  be  included  in  kitchen  equip- 
ment in  order  to  sterilize  the  dishes  after  each  using. 

A disinfectant  will  be  used  in  cleaning  the  toilets 
each  day. 

Establishing  routines . 

The  ultimate  objectives  of  the  eating  routine,  are: 

(1)  to  foster  desirable  habits  and  attitudes  in  eating,  (2) 
to  provide  each  child  with  the  amount  and  kind  of  food  de- 
manded by  his  physical  needs,  and  (3)  to  encourage  socially 
acceptable  behavior  at  the  table  on  the  child’s  own  level 
of  maturity. 

Fruit  juice  and  crackers  will  be  served  for  the  mid- 
morning lunch  and  a lunch  will  be  served  in  the  afternoon. 
Second  servings  will  be  provided  at  the  discretion  of  the 


teacher. 
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To  create  a cheerful,  homelike  atmosphere,  the  tables 
will  be  covered  with  plastic  cloths  of  delicate  shades.  The 
children’s  dishes  will  be  attractive  in  coloring.  Tables 
will  be  set  by  anyone  who  is  free  just  before  lunch  period. 
Two  or  three  children  may  help  occasionally. 

Every  child  will  be  expected  to  taste  all  foods 
served  at  the  noon  meal.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  tasting 
rather  than  eating  foods  to  which  the  child  objects.  Second 
servings  will  be  given  according  to  the  child’s  own  choice. 
Should  a child  refuse  to  finish  his  meal  or  dawdle  beyond 
a reasonable  time  it  will  be  assumed  that  he  has  had  suf- 
ficient dinner;  however,  in  the  unusual  case,  it  may  be 
indicative  of  oncoming  illness  and  the  teacher  will  watch  for 
further  symptoms.  Provision  will  be  made  for  children  who 
are  allergic  to  foods  served. 

The  teachers  will  sit  at  the  tables  with  the  children 
to  serve  their  portions.  As  children  grow  in  independence, 
they  will  be  permitted  to  serve  themselves.  Courteous  be- 
havior and  pleasant  conversation  will  be  encouraged  among 
the  children.  Unpleasant  discussions  during  the  meal  will 
be  discouraged.  The  teachers  will  endeavor  to  create  a 
calm,  relaxed  atmosphere  conducive  to  desirable  eating 
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Daily  menus  for  the  following  week  will  he  available 
on  Friday  afternoon  for  those  parents  who  desire  them. 

’'Rest  is  defined  in  a broad  sense  as  an  antidote  to 
fatigue  and  thus  includes  activities  other  than  sleeping.1’^ 

This  definition  of  rest  places  an  added  responsibility 
on  the  teacher.  .She  must  plan  for  restful  activities  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  group  and  of  individual  children. 
The  majority  will  become  accustomed  to  the  rest  periods 
planned  for  the  group  and  this  will  be  sufficient  for  them. 
Restful  activities  may  be  listening  to  music  or  to  a story, 
looking  at  books  or  pictures,  and  any  other  quiet  activity 
that  the  individual  child  finds  restful. 

The  objectives  of  the  rest  period  are  to  afford  adequate 
rest  for  the  child  and  to  teach  and  help  him  to  relax  when 
rest  is  appropriate.  The  needs  of  each  group  and  of  each  in- 
dividual in  the  group  will  determine  the  length  of  the  rest 
periods.  The  long  day  makes  it  necessary  to  allow  for  a 
longer  nap  period  in  the  afternoon.  Adjustments  may  have  to 
be  made  for  older  children. 

1Ruth  Updegraff,  Practice  in  Preschool  Education,  o.  82 
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In  teaching  and  helping  the  children  to  accept  the 
sleeping  routine  the  teacher  will  have  to  be  ingenious  in 
dealing  with  individuals.  New  children  will  find  it  difficult 
to  adjust  to  sleeping  with  the  group  away  from  home.  Until 
the  child  becomes  adjusted  to  his  new  surroundings  the 
teacher  will  spend  a great  deal  of  time  with  him  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nap  period.  Gradually  the  child's  needs  will  be 
satisfied  by  a mere  tucking  in  and  a word  of  encouragement. 
Children  who  have  accepted  the  sleeping  routine  in  the  past 
may  experience  difficulty  because  of  some  immediate  disturb- 
ance. Here  again  the  teacher  lends  a helping  hand.  In  all 
events,  the  teacher's  attitude  during  the  sleep  period  should 
remain  calm  and  relaxed.  Her  relaxation  and  serenity  will 
set  the  stage  for  a successful  nap  period.  Removal  of 
certain  children  from  the  group  will  be  necessary  at  times 
for  the  good  of  the  individual  child  and  the  group,  but  the 
child  should  not  be  left  alone.  Teachers  should  check 
ventilation  and  make  sure  that  no  child  is  in  a draft. 

The  aim  for  the  washing  routine  is  to  establish  habits 
of  independence  in  toileting  and  washing.  Children  will  be 
expected  to  assume  responsibility  in  caring  for  these 
physical  needs,  managing  their  clothing,  washing  face  and 
hands,  and  replacing  washcloth  and  towel  on  hook.  During 
this  routine,  the  teacher  will  supervise  the  washroom  care- 
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bodily  activities  while  the  older  children  will  direct  their 
activities  toward  more  specific  skills  and  abilities. 

Guidance  in  the  constructive  use  of  equipment  is  necessary. 
The  teacher  should  encourage  activities  that  seem  to  have 
real  value  for  the  children  and  redirect  activities  which 
prove  harmful  or  non-productive.  Redirection  of  activities 
may  necessitate  the  removal  of  certain  pieces  of  equipment 
for  a time. 

Opportunity  for  small  muscle  development  and  finer 
motor  coordination  will  be  provided  by :manipulating  small 
toys,  block  building,  easel  painting,  finger  painting,  draw- 
ing with  crayons,  cutting  and  pasting,  playing  with  peg 
boards  and  puzzles,  stringing  beads,  and  buttoning  clothes. 

The  manner  of  using  the  equipment  and  play  materials 
will  vary  from  group  to  group  and  from  individual  to  in- 
dividual. A four  year  old  may  not  have  acquired  skill  in 
using  large  equipment  and  therefore  will  need  much  more 
assistance  and  encouragement  than  the  average  child  of  his 
age  level,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a two  year  old  may  be  far 
more  skillful  in  balancing  than  would  be  expected  of  him. 

The  teacher  must  be  aware  of  these  variations  and  provide  for 
the  individual  differences,  by  challenging  each  child  in  pro- 
portion to  his  ability. 
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Social  development . In  guiding  the  social  development 
of  the  child,  the  ultimate  goals  are:  (1)  to  provide  social 
contact  with  other  children  and  with  understanding  adults, 

(2)  to  present  opportunities  of  learning  to  respect  the 
rights  and  property  of  others,  to  share  experiences  with 
others,  to  be  cooperative  and  reasonable  in  solving  problems 
with  playmates  without  depending  entirely  on  the  teacher, 

(3)  to  teach  certain  degrees  of  conformity  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  the  individual  and  the  group,  (4)  to  develop 
confidence  in  adults,  and  (5)  to  assist  the  child  to  become 
a happy  member  of  the  group  and  of  society. 

The  teacher  will  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
social  adjustment  of  the  child.  To  be  of  real  assistance 
to  the  child,  the  teacher  should  have  a full  understanding  of 
how  children  behave  at  each  age  level.  When  two  year  olds 
push  and  pull  and  refuse  to  share  equipment  with  others,  the 
teacher  will  guide  them  by  suggesting  ways  and  means  of 
solving  their  difficulty  but  at  the  same  time  she  will  under- 
stand that  it  is  natural  for  a two  year  old  to  be  assertive, 
aggressive  and  negativistic.  By  the  age  of  three,  the  child 
has  a stronger  tendency  to  establish  social  contact  with 
adults  than  with  children.  He  is  more  capable  of  playing  with 
other  children  provided  an  adult  is  present.  At  four,  the 
child  possesses  a strong  sense  of  grour  play.  He  is  beginning 
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to  understand  how  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  to  share 
and  to  settle  his  own  difficulties. 

Teacher-child  contacts  are  directed  toward  knowing 
and  understanding  one  another.  The  teacher’s  first  step  is  to 
introduce  herself  to  the  child  so  he  may  understand  his  re- 
lationship to  the  teacher.  The  next  step  is  to  study  the 
individual  characteristics  of  the  child  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  methods  of  approach  that  will  foster  wholesome 
relations  between  teacher  and  child.  Consistency  in  affection, 
discipline  and  keeping  of  promises  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
is  essential  if  the  child  is  to  develop  a cooperative 
attitude  toward  adults. 

Emotional  development.  The  teacher  will  share  the  re- 
sponsibility with  the  parent  to  aid  the  child  in  developing 
a rich  emotional  life,  by  helping  the  child  to  direct  his 
tendencies  toward  worth-while  things  and  to  guide  him  in 
emotional  control  so  that  ultimately  a well-balanced 
personality  and  happy  life  will  be  the  result.  Consistent 
affection  and  sympathy,  combined  with  constructive  discipline 
will  create  a sense  of  security.  Successful  participation 
in  activities  will  follow  as  a natural  consequence,  once  the 
feeling  of  confidence  is  established. 

Music,  art,  and  active  play  will  serve  as  channels  for 
release  of  tension.  Such  activities  will  bring  about  a re- 
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laxsd  condition  physically  and  emotionally.  The  value  of 
these  lies  in  spontaneous  reaction  and  the  real  enjoyment  pro- 
duced. 

The  realization  that  there  is  no  real  value  in  a 
tantrum  is  the  most  effective  step  toward  its  eradication.  In 
general,  tantrums  are  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  child  to 
obtain  those  satisfactions  that  he  could  not  achieve  in  a 
normal  manner.  The  teacher’s  task  will  be  to  help  the  child 
to  choose  more  desirable  methods  of  obtaining  his  desires. 
After  the  child  has  experienced  the  feeling  of  satisfaction 
which  is  the  result  of  acceptable  behavior  his  tantrums  will 
gradually  decrease  in  number. 

Pear  is  the  result  of  an  unpleasant  experience  with 
an  object,  a place  or  a person.  In  assisting  the  child  to 
overcome  fears,  the  parent  and  teacher  will  endeavor  to 
associate  pleasant  occasions,  laughter  and  playfulness  with 
the  stimuli  which  commonly  arouse  fear.  An  atmosphere  of 
happiness,  of  security,  of  being  wanted,  of  confidence  and 
of  love  is  essential  for  the  child  who  is  to  face  the  reality 
of  his  own  feelings  of  anger,  fear  and  pain. 

Intellectual  development . The  intellectual  development 
of  the  child  is  so  closely  linked  with  all  the  activities  in 
the  program  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
educational  guidance  from  social,  physical,  emotional  and 
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spiritual  guidance.  During  the  preschool  years  the  child’s 
interests,  habits,  and  attitudes  are  being  formed.  The 
educational  program  should  therefore  be  directed  toward  oppor- 
tunities for  maximum  mental  development.  The  objectives^ 
stated  below  describe  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  child. 

It  is  desirable  for  an  individual: 

1.  To  have  an  interest  in  the  world  in  which  he  is 
living  and  in  contacts  with  it.  In  the  child, 
this  may  be  indicated  by  thoughtful  questions, 
a variety  of  interests,  alertness  to  change, 
investigativeness,  and  interest  in  reliving 
experiences • 

2.  To  be  interested  in  acquiring  and  to  have  a 
background  of  information  and  experiences 
with  his  environment. 

3.  To  be  independent  in  thinking.  In  the  child, 
this  may  be  indicated,  for  example,  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  ideas  and  can  use  then,  that  he 
plans  activities,  that  he  contributes  to  the 
ideas  of  the  group,  that  he  correlates  thoughts 
and  experiences. 

4.  To  be  resourceful  and  imaginative. 

5.  To  have  a constructive  and  progressively  de- 
veloping interest  in  some  activities  in  which 
he  can  follow  through  ideas  of  his  own. 

6.  To  have  critical  ability,  that  is,  the  ability 
to  recognize  good  ideas  of  others  and  to 
evaluate  superior  and  inferior  products  and 
activities  of  his  own  and  of  others. 

7.  To  have  the  ability  to  profit  by  experience, 
explanation,  direction,  and  suggestion. 

1 Ruth  Updegraff , Practice  in  Preschool  Education , 

pp . 96  - 97 . 
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8.  To  make  active  and  adequate  use  of  his 
capacities . 

9.  To  safeguard  his  intellectual  capacities 

or  activities  from  disturbance  by  emotional 
considerations  or  influences. 

Provision  of  experiences  for  the  maximum  mental  de- 
velopment of  the  child  in  the  group  and  for  the  group,  as  a 
whole,  constitutes  a daring  challenge  to  the  teacher.  Play 
materials  form  an  important  element  in  educational  guidance. 
The  teacher  should  arrange  these  materials  in  such  a manner 
as  to  foster  intellectual  activity.  Individual  abilities  and 
interests  necessitate  a variety  of  challenging  materials. 

The  preschool  child  is  curious  and  inquisitive  about 
the  people,  places  and  things  with  which  he  comes  in  contact. 
This  explorative  appetite  should  be  satisfied  by  many  op- 
portunities to  become  familiar  with  his  natural  surroundings. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  child's  nursery  experience  he  is  con- 
cerned with  his  teacher,  his  playroom,  his  sleeproom  and  his 
group.  After  the  child  becomes  established  in  his  group, 
his  interests  turn  toward  other  people  and  things  in  the 
nursery.  This  is  the  opportune  time  for  a tour  through  the 
building  to  explore  the  kitchen,  the  laundry,  the  offices,  and 
the  rooms  used  by  other  groups.  Outdoor  play  will  present 
many  ways  of  satisfying  curiosity  and  interest.  The  pleasant 

feeling  of  fresh  air,  of  misty  rain,  of  fluffy  snow,  of 
taking  care  of  flowers,  of  digging  in  moist  earth,  of  playing 
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with  sand  will  offer  many  occasions  for  experimentation  and 
investigation. 

The  following  is  a suggestive  list  of  experiences  which 
may  be  introduced  into  the  program  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teachers • 

Trips  to: 

Grocery  store 
Hardware  store 
Bakery 

Fire  station 

Post  office 

Library 

Aquarium 

Parks 

Churches 

Scientific  experiences  in  caring  for  pets,  planting 
bulbs,  and  experimenting  with  water  will  contribute  toward 
the  enjoyment  of  nature.  These  experiences,  although  initiated 
by  the  child's  questions  will  be  enriched  by  wise  guidance. 

The  language  development  of  the  child  will  depend 
largely  upon  his  environment,  his  home  training  and  associa- 
tions and  the  use  he  makes  of  vocabulary  presented  to  him  in 
songs,  stories,  poems  and  conversations  in  the  nursery. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  encouragement  in  talking,  self- 
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expression  and  experimentation  with  words.  Every  attempt 
will  be  made  to  set  before  the  child  good  models  for  imitation 
and  to  foster  confidence  in  his  ability.  Frequent  attention 
given  to  mistakes  will  be  avoided  as  this  may  develop  self- 
consciousness  in  the  child.  Speech  difficulties  will  be 
analyzed  to  discover  the  underlying  causes  in  order  to  provide 
suitable  correction.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  shy  and  reticent  child  to  promote  cheerful,  happy  con- 
versation both  with  adults  and  other  children.  The  teacher 
will  also  stimulate  conversation  among  children  engaged  in 
cooperative  projects.  Primarily,  the  teacher  is  concerned 
with  the  correct  guidance  of  the  child  but  this  very  guidance 
will  lead  the  child  to  build  habits  of  independence  in  think- 
ing and  in  doing.  Every  opportunity  will  be  afforded  the 
child  to  do  as  much  as  he  can  to  take  care  of  his  needs  in 
routine  situations.  As  he  gets  older,  more  independence  and 
self-reliance  will  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  teacher  will  direct  activities  in  an  unobtrusive 
and  indirect  manner.  Equipment  will  be  placed  in  such  a way 
as  to  develop  initiative  and  provide  incentives  for  increased 
activity.  Her  aim  will  be  to  help  the  child  develop 
initiative  so  that  he  may  not  be  dependent  upon  her  for  sug- 
gestions • 
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Self-reliance  and  constructive  thinking  are  encouraged 
by  the  teacher  to  help  the  child  solve  his  own  problems. 
Various  methods  of  working  out  problems  will  be  proposed. 

The  child  will  be  encouraged  to  establish  independence  in  this 
regard. 

Spiritual  development . From  the  very  earliest  years 
care  must  be  taken  to  form  true  religious  character  in  the 
child.  This  cannot  be  done  without  the  teaching  of  religion. 
Simple  truths  of  his  Faith  will  be  presented  to  the  child 
in  order  to  help  him  mold  his  character  on  them.  The 
teacher  will  frequently  bring  to  the  child's  mind,  the 
thought  of  God,  as  Father  and  Friend  of  little  children. 

The  following  methods  will  be  used:  short  prayers,  story- 

telling, dramatization,  pictures,  informal  discussions,  music, 
singing  of  simple  hymns,  grace  before  and  after  meals  and 
visits  to  churches.  Thoughtful  planning  and  organization  of 
meaningful  materials  to  be  presented  to  the  child  are  of 
utmost  importance  in  imparting  religious  concepts  to  the 
child.  During  the  preschool  period  the  child  should  be  aware 
of  the  existence  of  God  and  be  taught  responsibility  to  Him. 
There  are  many  simple,  illustrated  stories  of  the  Christ  Child 
which  may  be  read  to  children  of  this  age  level.  Since  the 
child’s  perception  is  so  acute,  he  is  naturally  impressed  by 
what  he  sees.  For  this  reason,  worth-while  religious  pictures 
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and  statues  will  be  used  as  part  of  the  child's  environment. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  religious  atmosphere  of  the 
nursery  will  supplement  the  religious  education  which  is 
primarily  the  inalienable  right  of  the  parents. 
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Parents . Cooperation  between  parents  and  the  day 


nursery  is  a practical  necessity  if  the  children  and  parents 
are  to  derive  full  benefit  from  the  services  rendered. 

Parents  should  have  a clear  understanding  of  their  responsi- 
bilities to  the  day  nursery.  The  responsibility  of  protecting 
the  group  from  communicable  diseases  requires  that  parents  be 
fair  in  keeping  health  regulations.  Observance  of  small 
regulations  are  of  assistance  to  the  teacher  in  securing  the 
welfare  of  all.  Among  these  is  the  regulation  regarding  the 
care  and  identification  of  clothing.  Each  article  should  be 
kept  clean  and  plainly  marked  in  order  to  avoid  confusion 
and  loss  of  time  in  dressing.  Children  should  wear  clothing 
appropriate  to  the  season  and  the  weather.  Mittens  should  be 
fastened  on  the  coat  or  on  a tape  going  over  the  shoulders 
and  through  the  sleeves.  Parents  must  also  be  careful  to 
bring  children  on  time  and  call  for  them  at  the  appointed  hour. 
Children  will  not  be  sent  home  with  brothers,  sisters,  or 
other  children  younger  than  twelve  years  of  age. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  educational  meetings 
will  be  planned  for  the  parents.  These  meetings  may  be 
lectures  followed  by  discussion  periods,  informal  discussions 
with  staff  members  or  simply  informal  discussions  among 
parents.  Lectures  will  be  given  by  active  members  of  child 
welfare  agencies  and  educational  organizations.  Topics  will 
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cover  phases  of  child  development,  child  health,  child 
psychology,  education,  nutrition,  and  ways  and  means  of  pro- 
viding suitable  recreation  for  preschool  children.  Attendance 
at  such  meetings  will  be  optional. 

Parent  observation  in  the  day  nursery  will  be  limited 
because  the  majority  are  working  parents.  For  this  reason, 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  arrange  opportunities  for  such 
a valuable  means  of  parent  education.  One  of  the  principal 
advantages  of  observation  is  that  a clear  picture  of  all- 
round child  development  may  be  gained  by  witnessing  actual 
examples.  Parents  will  observe  the  teacher’s  techniques  of 
handling  difficult  situations  and  of  guiding  children  toward 
purposeful  activities . 

Conferences  with  teachers  and  staff  members  will  con- 
tribute toward  parent  education.  Individual  parents  may  find 
it  easier  to  talk  freely  with  the  teacher  if  there  is  an 
appointed  time  and  place,  while  other  parents  may  find  it 
difficult  to  do  so.  In  the  latter  case,  the  teacher  will  be 
of  greater  assistance  by  limiting  her  contacts  to  short 
casual  conversations.  Conferences  may  be  planned  by  the 
teacher  and  parent  when  the  need  arises.  In  a conference  of 
this  type,  the  teacher  will  profit  by  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  parent  and  the  parent  will  derive  benefit  from  the 
teacher’s  recommendations.  Anecdotal  records,  significant 
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behavior  records  and  the  progress  summary  will  be  discussed 
during  conferences.  Parents  may  ask  advice  on  difficulties 
that  the  child  presents  in  the  home.  In  all,  the  teacher 
will  aid  the  parent  to  attain  a clearer  and  more  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  child’s  behavior  and  basic  needs. 

A parent’s  group  will  strengthen  the  bond  between 
parents  and  the  day  nursery.  The  question  of  organizing  a 
group  will  be  placed  before  the  parents  at  a meeting  in  the 
early  part  of  September.  Election  of  temporary  officers  will 
take  place  at  the  following  meeting.  Temporary  officers  will 
be  responsible  for  the  meetings  and  parents'  activities  over 
a period  of  time  agreed  upon.  After  said  time  has  elapsed, 
officers  will  be  elected  for  one  year.  Staff  members  will 
be  available  for  consultation  but  the  direct  leadership  of 
the  group  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  elected  officers. 

The  frequency,  time,  and  place  of  the  parents'  meet- 
ings will  be  decided  by  the  group. 

Suggestions  for  group  activities  are  frequent  social 
gatherings,  educational  meetings,  meetings  to  prepare  gifts 
or  surprises  for  the  children,  and  those  having  a con- 
structive purpose  such  as  mending  articles,  washing  furniture, 
painting,  repairing  equipment  or  any  activity  of  a similar 
nature • 

In  the  establishment  of  an  active  parents'  group,  the 
public  relations  program  will  be  advanced.  This  organization 
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will  be  the  most  influential  factor  in  encouraging  cooperation 
with  other  child  welfare  agencies  in  the  community. 
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IV.  PROGRAM 


Daily  program . The  daily  schedule  which  follows 
is  a tentative  program  for  daily  activities.  The  individual 
needs  of  the  children  will  often  change  the  plan  for  the 
day.  Seasonal  changes,  inclement  weather,  or  trips  will 
he  other  influential  factors  in  changing  the  program  to  fit 
the  circumstance.  liven  the  most  flexible  program  should 
maintain  a fixed  time  for  eating  and  sleeping  routines. 

A certain  amount  of  routine  in  other  activities  is  desirable 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  young  child's  mind. 

The  individuals  within  the  group  will  ^uide  the  teacher  in 
her  day  by  day  planning.  The  older  group  will  require  much 
more  flexibility  than  the  younger  group,  for  they  have 
passed  the  ritualistic  stage  of  development.  Dovetailing 
the  activities  is  an  excellent  means  of  providing  for 
individual  differences.  This  will  give  the  children  the 
opportunity  of  progressing  at  their  own  rate. 
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Daily  program 


Group  1 


7 : 45 

- 

9:00 

Arrival  and  inspection  of  children 

9:00 

- 

9:30 

Free  play  - indoors  - creative  activities 

9:30 

- 

9 : 45 

Pick  up  toys 

9:45 

- 

10:00 

Bathroom  routine 

10:00 

- 

10:20 

Iv  id-morning  lunch 

10:20 

- 

10:30 

Rest 

10:30 

- 

11:30 

Outdoor  free  play 

11:30 

- 

11:45 

Bathroom  routine 

11:45 

- 

12:00 

Rest 

12:00 

- 

12:30 

Dinner 

12:30 

- 

12:45 

Bathroom  routine 

12:45 

- 

3:00 

Nap  - bathroom  routine 

3:00 

- 

3:20 

Afternoon  lunch 

3:20 

- 

3:35 

Story  - Music 

3:35 

- 

4:45 

Outdoor  free  play 

Departure 


Pail;/  Pro  gram 


Group  2 


7:45 

- 

9:00 

Arrival  and  inspection  of  children 

9:00 

- 

9:50 

Free  play  - outdoor 

9:50 

- 

10:00 

Bathroom  routine 

10:00 

- 

10:10 

Mid-morning  lunch 

10:10 

- 

10:30 

Rest  - story 

10:30 

- 

11:30 

Free  play  - indoor  - creative 
activities 

11:30 

- 

11:40 

Pick  up  toys 

11:40 

- 

12:00 

Bathroom  routine  - rest 

12:00 

- 

12:30 

Dinner 

12:30 

- 

12:45 

Bathroom  routine 

12:45 

- 

3:00 

Nap  - bathroom  routine 

3:00 

- 

3:15 

Afternoon  lunch 

3:15 

- 

3: 35 

Music 

3:35 

- 

4:45 

Free  play  - outdoor 

V.  RECORDS 


Purpose,  Records  should  he  considered  as  a source 
of  information  useful  to  the  teacher  and  others  working  with 
the  child.  Generally,  they  act  as  a guide  in  providing  for 
individual  differences.  They  serve  as  a basis  for  improving 
methods  and  techniques  in  handling  children;  and  the  social 
worker,  psychologist,  nurse  or  other  specialists  will  find 
them  helpful  in  approaching  the  child.  They  also  enable 
each  successive  teacher  to  understand  the  child  and  begin 
with  him  from  “where  he  is.” 

To  summarize,  they  show  growth  and  development  as 
they  occur  in  the  individual  child  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
knowledge  of  both  teacher  and  parent. 

hypes  of  records ♦ Individual  records . 

Application  card.  This  card  contains  essential  in- 
formation regarding  the  child  and  his  family.  The  items 
include;  family  name,  address,  telephone,  parish,  marital 
status  of  parents,  names,  birthplace,  date  of  birth,  national- 
ity, education,  religion,  and  Baptism  of  each  member  of  the 
family,  name  of  grandparents,  occupation  and  salary  of  both 
parents,  reason  for  application,  emergency  data,  fees,  and 
Social  Service  Exchange. 
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General  information  blank . ^ Many  little  details  con- 
cerning the  child  are  necessary  to  work  effectively  with  him. 
For  this  purpose  general  information  on  the  child’s  physical, 
social,  emotional,  and  intellectual  development  before  his 
entrance  to  the  day  nursery  will  be  requested  of  parents 
during  an  interview  preceding  admission.  The  reverse  side 
will  be  reserved  for  significant  contact  with  parents  - 
conferences,  telephone  calls,  and  home  visitations. 

2 

Child  health  record.  Material  pertinent  to  child's 
early  physical  development,  past  illnesses,  injuries,  opera- 
tions, and  immunizations  will  form  the  first  section  of  this 
record.  The  second  part  will  deal  with  periodic  physical 
examinations  and  height-weight  records. 

Progress  summary.^  Information  similar  to  the  General 
Information  Blank  will  be  recorded  by  means  of  a checking 
system  or  when  necessary  a short  explanatory  phrase.  However, 

^Adapted  from  General  Information  Sheet  used  by  Saint  Joseph 
College,  Nursery  School,  .Vest  Hartford,  Connecticut 

2 

Connecticut  State  department  of  Health 

^Adapted  from  Progress  Summary  used  in  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York 
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this  record  will  be  the  result  of  the  teacher's  observation 
of  the  child's  behavior  in  the  nursery.  This  record  will  be 
checked  four  times  a year.  The  teacher  may  space  her  records 
to  meet  individual  growth  curves. 

Anecdotal  records . as  a supplement  to  the  progress 
summary,  the  teacher  may  wish  to  record  anecdotes  indicative 
of  significant  characteristics  which  will  help  in  improving 
the  techniques  of  handling  individual  children.  In  this  case, 
the  anecdotal  record  will  be  clipped  on  to  the  progress 
record. 

Significant  behavior  record . ’Alien  a child  presents  a 
definite  problem  in  eating,  sleeping  or  other  habits  - 
physical,  social  or  emotional,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ob- 
serve particulars  in  regard  to  the  difficulty.  Therefore, 
a blank  record  sheet  will  be  filled  in  by  the  teacher,  who 
will  record  the  child's  behavior  relative  to  the  difficulty 
over  a period  of  time,  determined  by  the  individual  need  of 
the  child. 

Group  records . The  roll  book  or  attendance  record 
will  be  a loose-leaf  book  containing  the  daily  attendance  of 
each  child,  and  remarks  explaining  the  cause  for  absence. 

If  absence  is  due  to  illness,  the  date  of  onset,  nature  of 
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the  illness,  duration,  and  remarks  will  be  recorded.  This 
may  then  be  transferred  to  the  child's  medical  record.  Each 
teacher  will  check  her  own  attendance  and  send  the  count  for 
her  group  to  the  office. 

The  height-weight  and  immunization  record  for  the 
group  will  be  a wall  chart  containing  this  information. 

Keeping  the  records . The  director  and  teachers  will 
share  responsibility  for  keeping  records  up  to  date.  Staff 
members,  only,  shall  have  access  to  the  files.  Student 
teachers  and  nurses  will  be  permitted  to  study  the  record  of 
one  child  at  the  discretion  of  the  director. 

Application  cards  will  be  kept  in  a cardex  file.  The 
other  records  will  be  kept  in  a letter  file. 

Record  forms  follow. 
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Family  Card 


Date  of  Application 


Surname Address Telephone 

Parish  

Marriage  v lie  re  V Date 

Status  


Name 

Birthplace 

Date  birth 

Nat' 1’y 

education 

Religion 

Baptism 

Father 

Mother  (maiden  name) 

Children 

Other  Adults 

Grandparents ’ Race 


(paternal)  (maternal ) 


Father’s  Occupation  Address  Telephone  Salary 

Mother’s  Occupation Address Telephone Salary" 


Reason  for  application 


Admitted 


Entered 


Discharged 


CHILD  HEALTH  RECORD 


Name 


Town 


Date  of  birth 


Address  (1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Significant  facts  regarding  family 
and  prenatal  history,  and  type  of 
delivery,  condition  at  birth  and 
abnormalities ; 

Development  history  (Fill  in  the  following  if 
child  is  referred  to  Crippled  Children’s 
Service . ) 

Held  up  head  at  mos. 

Bowel  control  at  mos. 

Sat  alone  at  mos. 

Bladder  control  at  mos. 

Talked  alone  at  mos . 

Talked  (sentences  at J mos. 

Birth  cert,  rec’d:  Yes,  No. 

First  tooth  at  mos. 

’ HvinniTfl  Tin* 

Fed  self  at  mos. 

Disease 

Dates  of 
immunization 

Disease 

Disease 

Frequency 

Diphtheria 

Severe  colds  or  tonsilitis 

Smallpox 

Otitis  media 

Whooping  cough 

Bronchitis  or  pneumonia 

Tetanus 

Exzema,hay  fever,  asthma 

Other  (scarlet  fever. 

Rheumatic  fever 

typhoid 


Disease 

Date 

Test 

Date 

Result 

Test 

Date 

Result 

Measles 

Schick 

Tuberculin 

German  Measles 

Dick 

X-ray 

Chic ken pox 

Urine 

Wasserman 

Mumps 

Other  tests 

1 

Blood 

Operations  (give  dates): 

Other  diseases  or  abnormalities; 


Birth  wt;  Initials 

Findings  and  Recommendations 

.Date 

Ht . 

t • 

M.  D. 

-A  • • 

CHILD  HEALTH  RECORD  (cont'd) 
PHYSICAL  EXAM INAT IC N F HIDINGS 


Name 


Birth  Date 


Date 


TTiTgET 

He  ight 

General  Appearance 

Nutrition 

Skin 

Mucous  Membranes 

Shape  of  head 

Fontanelles 

Cranio tabes 

Eyes 

Ears 

Nose 

Mouth 

Teeth 

Throat 

Tons ils 

Mouth  Breather 

Lymph  Nodes 

Heart 

LungjS 

Abdomen 

Genitals 

He  mi  a 

Posture 

Feet 

Bony  Structure 

Muscle  'l'one 

Reflexes 

Mentality 

Examined  by 

Positive  Findings 
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CHILD  HEALTH  RECORD  (cont’d) 
ILLNESSES  WHILE  IN  THE  DAY  NURSERY 


Date  of 
onset 

Nature  of  illness 

Duration 

Remarks 

* 

- 

PROGRESS  SUMMARY 


DRESSING 

Teacher  must  do  all 
Needs  much  help 
Reeds  some  help 
Needs  little  help 
Needs  no  help 


EATING 

Must  be  fed 
Needs  much  help 
Needs  some  help 
Needs  little  help 
Needs  no  help 
Many  refusals 
Finicky 
Fair  eater 
Eats  well 
Hearty 


SLEEPING 

Much  difficulty 
Needs  much  help 
Needs  some  help 
Needs  little  help 
Goes  to  sleep  easily 


TO ILET 

Bowel  control 
No  control 
Partial  control 
Complete  control 
Bladder  control 
No  control 
Partial  control 
Complete  control 


WASHING 

Needs  much  help 
Needs  some  help 
Needs  little  help 
Needs  no  help 


PROGRESS  SOLE  ARY  (cont'd) 


EMOTIONS 

Anger 

Never  angry 
Seldom  angry 

Angry  under  appropriate  conditions 
Often  angry 
Frequent  tantrums 

Fear 

Timid 

Occasionally  shows  fear 

Controlled 

Fearless 

Reckless 

\ 

Nervous  habits  (list  individual  habits) 


PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT 
Activity 
Inactive 
Very  quiet 
^uiet 
Active 
Very  active 


Large  muscle  control  (running,  jumping, 
climbing) 

Very  clumsy 
Clumsy 

Pfeir  coordination 
Good  cordination 
Exceptional  coordination 

Small  muscle  control  (crayons,  scissors,  etc.) 
Awkward  and  inept 
Awkward 
Fair  control 
Good  manipulation 
Exceptional  coordination 


- 
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PROGRESS  SUMMARY  (cont’d) 


PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  (cont’d) 

Use  of  materials 
Jungle -gym 
Slide 
Swing 
Ladders 
Boards 

Inclined 

Balance 

Rocking 

Wagon 

Tricycles 

Dolls 

Doll  carriage 

Truck 

Sled 

Blocks 

Paint 

Clay 

(List  other  types  observed) 


imaginative  play  (kinds) 


SOCIAL  ATTITUDES 
Shy 

Reserved 

Self-sufficient 

Easy 

Aggressive 

Group  play 
Solitary 
Onlookers 
Parallel 

Some  participation 
Much  participation 
Cooperation 


FRO  GRESS  SUMMARY  ( c ont 1 d ) 


LMGUAGE' 

Speech 

Incomprehens ible 
Indistinct 

Some  words  indistinct 
Clear 

Vocabulary 

Very  limited 
Good 

Exceptional 


Results  of'  Mental  Tests 


Score 


M.  A 


Significant  Behavior  Record 


Significant  Behavior 


Comments 


R e c omrn  endations 


Eating  Record 


Date 

Menu 

Child’s  Serving 

Difficulties 

Recomri  endations 

Weight-Height  Record 


Names 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Mar . 

May 

: July 

Ht . 

Vt . 

Ht . 

Wt . 

Ht. 

Wt . 

Ht . 

Wt . 

Ht. 

Yvt . 

-it . 

wt . 

• 

Immunizations 


Family  Card  (reverse) 


In  emergency  call Address Tel. 

In  medical  emergency  call:  Dr. Address Tel. 


Date 


Weekly  Fee 


Total  Income 


Social  Service  Exchange 


GENERAL  I NFOfiK AT 10  N 


Name 


Address 


Tel. 


Date  of  Birth 


birthplace 


Baptism 


Habits 


1.  Eating 

Appetite  

Food  like 3 

Food  dislikes 

Length  of  time  it  takes  child  to  eat 

Allergies 

Cod  liver  oil 


2.  Sleeping 

Hours  of  sleep P.3>  . A.M.  ' 

Nap  Period ? . r.T . A .¥ . 

Reaction  to  bed  time  Acceptance  Resistance  Indifference 

Reaction  to  nap  period 

Parent’s  role  in  putting  child  to  bed 

Di ff icul ties 


3.  Elimination 

Bowel  control 

Bladder  control 

Attitude  of  parents  to  accidents 


4.  anotion 

Fears 

Temper  tantrums 

Crying  spells 

Nervous  habits 


5.  Social  Attitudes 

Attitude  towards  brothers  and  sisters 


' 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION  (cont'd) 


Attitude  towards  other  children 


Attitude  towards  adults 


Play  habits 

Alone 

With  other  children_ 
Imaginary  companions 


6.  Physical  Defects 

Speech 

Ears 

Eyes 

Other 


7.  Discipline 

How  is  child  disciplined? 

Do  parents  agree  on  methods  of  discipline"? 


8.  List  members  of  the  household: 

Other  children 


Siblings 

Adults 

(cousins  etc.) 

Name 

Age 

State  relationship 

Name 

Age 

1. 

1. 

1. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

3. 

3 . 

3. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

5. 

5 . 

5 . 

6 • 

6 . 

6 . 

Remarks 


Home  visits 


Conferences 


Telephone  calls 


VI.  C OMMUNITY  C ONTAC TS 


The  purposes  for  establishing  a good  public  relations 
program  are:  (1)  to  inform  the  public  of  the  aims,  procedures 
and  needs  of  the  day  nursery,  (2)  to  acquaint  staff  members 
with  the  services  rendered  by  local  agencies  and  thereby 
prevent  duplication  of  services,  (5)  to  keep  informed  of  the 
current  socio-economic  trends  and  problems  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  community,  and  (4)  to  establish  a mutual 
understanding  and  cooperation  between  the  day  nursery  and 
other  organizations  in  the  community.  One  means  of  attaining 
these  aims  is  membership  in  the  South  Boston  Neighborhood 
Council.  The  Council  is  composed  of  representatives  from  edu- 
cational institutions,  child  welfare  agencies,  family  agencies, 
health  organizations,  social  service  departments,  and  the 
juvenile  court.  Meetings  are  held  monthly  or  every  two  months 
as  needed.  Topics  discussed  are  pertinent  to  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  community. 

The  Health  Unit,  located  at  119  Dorchester  Street,  in- 
cludes a medical  division,  nursing  service  division,  a tuber- 
culosis division,  division  of  communicable  diseases,  a diag- 
nostic clinic,  a dental  clinic,  an  eye  conservation  clinic, 
division  of  child  hygiene  concerned  with  infant,  preschool 
and  maternal  welfare,  inspection  of  day  nurseries,  and  medical 


% 


service  in  parochial  schools. ^ The  function  of  the  day 
nursery  in  regard  to  these  services  is  to  interpret  them  to 
the  parents . 

In  addition  to  the  health  offices  in  this  unit,  there 
are  three  social  service  offices  - the  Family  Society,  the 
Catholic  Charitable  Bureau,  and  the  Boston  Provident  Associa- 
tion. These  agencies  will  be  of  use  to  the  social  worker 
in  her  case  work. 

The  Carney  Hospital  is  the  one  hospital  located  in 
South  Boston.  It  maintains  an  outpatient  department  for 
patients  unable  to  meet  expenses  for  medical  service.  Many 
of  the  pre-entrance  physical  examinations  will  be  given  at 
the  outpatient  department.  This  department  has  its  head- 
quarters at  140  Dorchester  Street. 

The  day  nursery  will  keep  in  close  contact  with  the 
governmental  agencies,  cooperating  with  and  depending  upon 
them  for  protective  services.  This  contact  will  be 
strengthened  by  planning  trips  for  the  children  that  they 
may  explore  the  nearby  fire  station  and  post  office.  Similar 
relations  with  the  neighborhood  stores  and  bakeries  will  be 
maintained. 

1 Directory  of  Social  Service  Resources  of  Greater 
Boston,  compiled  and  published  by  the  Greater  Boston  Com- 
munity Council,  pp.  27  - 28. 
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The  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Catholic  Daughters  of 
America  have  already  established  a close  relationship  with 
the  day  nursery.  They  are  interested  in  the  works  of  the 
day  nursery,  and  have  been  generous  benefactors  in  helping  to 
support  it.  Representatives  from  these  two  organizations  will 
be  on  the  advisory  board  of  the  Columbus  Day  Nursery. 

It  is  important  that  the  staff  members  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote desirable  relationships  between  the  nursery  and  the 
schools  to  which  the  children  are  transferred  when  they 
leave  the  nursery.  Valuable  information  concerning  the 
needs  of  individual  children  can  be  given  to  the  kindergarten 
teacher.  This  will  guide  her  in  directing  her  efforts  toward 
purposeful  activities  which  will  benefit  individual  children 
as  well  as  the  group.  An  effective  step  in  establishing 
this  mutual  interest  is  preliminary  visits  to  the  school  by 
the  four  year  old  group  in  early  or  late  spring.  This  will 
afford  them  the  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  kinder- 
garten and  prevent  unnecessary  fears  of  entering  a strange 
place  in  September.  A means  of  continuing  relations  with 
the  school  would  be  for  the  director  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  nursery  school  teachers  to  visit  and  observe  in  the 
kindergarten. 

The  services  rendered  by  the  churches  in  South  Boston 
will  be  of  primary  importance  to  the  day  nursery  in  working 
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with  the  families.  The  social  worker  will  refer  spiritual 
problems  to  the  parish  priests. 

The  largest  group  having  a personal  interest  in  the 
day  nursery  will  be  the  children’s  parents.  Their  contact 
with  the  nursery  is  of  such  a nature  that  they  become  in- 
dividual representatives  of  the  day  nursery  in  the  community. 
The  success  of  all  undertakings  will  depend  to  a great  extent 
upon  the  cooperation  of  the  parents.  For  this  purpose,  the 
proposed  plan  is  to  organize  an  effective  parents ’ group  as 
indicated  in  the  long  range  program. 

News  reporters  will  be  anxious  to  write  up  items  that 
will  appeal  to  the  public.  For  this  reason,  the  director 
will  interview  the  news  reporter  for  the  local  newspaper  and 
inquire  into  what  particular  subject  matters  would  have  news 
value.  Then,  the  director  may  appoint  a committee  or  one 
staff  member  to  collect  and  organize  data  for  the  newspaper. 
Whoever  composes  the  final  copy  should  be  versed  in  the  art 
of  journalism. 
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VII.  CONCLUSION 


The  proposed  plans  set  forth  in  this  Chapter  will  be 
effective  in  September,  1947.  They  will  serve  as  a starting 
point  for  the  growth  and  development  of  a Catholic  Social 
Service  Center  in  South  Boston.  The  services  will  be 
augmented  as  soon  as  space  and  building  materials  are 
available • 
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